AND MERCY TO 
EVERY LivING 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
ss Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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MALAGA, SPAIN. 


How A MALAGA MANUFACTURER 
WAS FOLLOWED TO HIS GRAVE 
LAST YEAR BY ABOUT 30,000 OF 
HIS FELLOW CITIZENS. 


OF INTEREST TO EVERY AMERICAN 
CAPITALIST. 


Our readers will remember that in 
behalf of our ‘ American Humane 
Education Society,” we offered two $100 
prizes for the best plans of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor,— 
and that we have sent very widely 
over our Own country and the world, 
the two essays which (out of ninety- 
five from writers in twenty-two states) 
won the prizes. 

One of these pamphlets went to 
D. N. Burke, Esq., United States 
Consul at Malaga, Spain, and led him 
to write us how the difficulty had been 
solved in that city. 

Mr. Burke’s letter being too long 
for our columns, we sent it to our 
nearest neighbor, ‘‘ The Evening Tran- 
script,’ in which it appeared Saturday, 
May 2d. 

It seems that there were two cotton 
mills in Malaga, side by side. 

In one during some 40 years they 
have been troubled with quarrels and 
strikes. In the other, employing about 
2000 operatives during about 40 years, 
there has been only peace, harmony, 
mutual respect and kindness. 

We will give a few quotations to 
show how this happened: 


“In Malaga to-day exists a very striking and 
practical working of what the law of kindness, 
asapplied by an employer to employees, has 
effected.” 

* * * * * * 

“How during all these years, in which so 
many changes have taken place, there has been 
no strike, no grumbling, no unrest, no complaints, 


no whisper of discontent? Have higher wages 

MISS MARSHALL SAUNDERS, been paid in this mill than in the other? No. 

Author of “ Beautiful Joe,” and who was led to write that 
book by reading one of our American Humane Education 


inthe other? No. there a different class of 
Society’s copies of “Black Beauty,” and seeing our prize persons employed in this mill than the other? 


offers for other humane stories. No. itis simply this: Senor Don Carlos Larios, 


the owner of the mill and the employer of the 
operatives, has applied the law of kindness to 
his employees. As every one says, he treated 
them well, he treated them kindly; he recog- 
nized that his employees were flesh and blood, 
as he was. He realized that when hurt they 
felt the pain just as he would; when without 
food they were hungry, just-as he would be. 
He, in fact, substituted the law of kindness for 
the practice of greed. If an employee was sick, he 
sent a doctor to look after him and paid for the 
necessary medicines. In case the employee’s 
illness continued, he paid on recovery the wages 
the person would have received had he or she 
been at work during the time. In case of the 
death of the employee, the wages went to the 
family of the deceased, and besides, if the cir- 
cumstances of the family were such as to require 
it, he defrayed the expenses of burial. When his 
operatives married he helped to “set them up” 
in housekeeping by presenting to the married 
couple several household articles which are in- 
dispensable for those entering such a state. 
Extraordinary diligence and care on the part 
of the employee in his or her work, or greater 
activity displayed by an operative, was duly 
recompensed in some way at some time by the 
proprietor of the mill; and every operative be- 
ing aware of this sought to do his very best.” 


* * * * * * 


“The operatives had no labor organization. 
They needed none. Through this law of kind- 
ness the business of the mill was conducted. 
Discord, dissatisfaction, discontent, unrest and 
strikes were not on the programme of this mill. 
They had no use for labor agitators. If an 
operative had any ground of complaint he went 
at once to Senor Larios. 

“The two thousand employees loved Don 
Carlos as they wouid a father; and if anyone 
had spoken ill of him in the presence of any 
employee, the employee would have resented it 
as quickly as if the ill-spoken word were uttered 
about the employee himself. 

“He sought to follow the teachings of the 
Divine Master in doing to others what he would 
that they should do to him, and so when at the 
age of 75 he went on the 2i1st of last January to 
his God, his body was followed to the cemetery 
by about 30,000 Malaga’s citizens.” 


We wish that every capitalist in 
America would imitate his example. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DON’T FORGET. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage 
this summer, never forget to look at the 
horses and hire those that look the best. 


Oo 


SMALL POX, CHICKEN POX AND 
MEASLES. 

An officer of our ‘‘ State Board of Health” 
found some time since that a patient con- 
fined in a small pox pest house had only the 
measles. 

Another case brought to our knowledge 
(and about which we had written an article 
which in consideration of the feelings of the 
parties interested we have concluded not to 
publish ) leads us to suggest that our State 
Board of Health should be authorized to. ap- 
point in different parts of the State physi- 
cians who are quite familiar with this most 
dreaded disease and who should be consulted 
before removing our citizens from their 
friends and comfortable homes to small pox 
pest houses. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WE REGRET. 


We regret to learn from our lady collector 
that certain vivisecting doctors are using 
their influence to prevent our Secretary 
from obtaining subscriptions, and that in 
consequence we have lost this year perhaps 
some hundreds of dollars—all because we 
simply asked our Legislature for the right 
to witness vivisections. Well—we do not 
believe that those who are really interested 
in protecting animals from cruelty will long 
withhold their subscriptions, because we are 
faithfully trying to protect those for whose 
protection our society was organzed. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
WILLS GIVING MONEY TO 
BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 

It isan undeniable fact that there seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of worthless relatives to break wills 
which contain gifts to benevolent objects. 

Now we wish to say that there is a way in which 
humane people can avoid this trouble. 

Our “ American Humane Education Society” and 
“ Massachusetts S. P. C. A.” are both authorized to 
hold half a million dollars, free from taxation, and 
they have as trustees of their funds, in Mr. Chas. P. 
Bowditch and Mr. Wm. Minot, Jr., two gentlemen who 
perhaps have no superiors in Boston as careful and 
competent investors and trustees. 

Both Societies are prepared to take any funds which 
friends wish to give them, and bind themselves to pay 
to the givers during their lifetimes the income on the 
same. 

In this way the givers are sure of receiving the income 
during their lifetimes, and there will be no chance of a 
plea of insanity being set up after death. 

One friend of ours has given to each of three chari- 
table societies the sum of five thousand dollars on the 
above condition, and receives from each of the three, 
and will continue to receive from them, during his life- 
time, the income of the sums so given. 

We shall be happy to give further information that 
may be desired. 

And here let us add that we do most earnestly wish 
that some wealthy friend of our two humane societies 
would give us a building, in a part of which our offices 
could be established, and which should be their perma- 
nent home for, it may be, a thousand years, the remain- 
der to be rented. 

It would be a pleasure to have the building bear the 
name of its giver, and all income from its rents and a 
fair compensation for what our societies might use be 
paid to the giver semi-annually during life. 

In this way the giver would receive during life all 
the income which is now received from its use or rental, 
Sreed from the taxes which are now paid on it, as no 
taxes are required of our societies, and thereafter it 
would stand as a perpetual monument of his or her 
benevolence and humanity. 

Will friends of our two kindly ¢ 
suggestion, and write us for further information? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


id. 


this 


THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY AND THE VIVISECTORS. 


It is our opinion, with all due respect to 
the President of Harvard University, and the 
army of vivisectors who opposed, the past 
winter, our obtaining the right from our 
Legislature to see what is done to living 
animals in their laboratories—it is our 
opinion that they made a great mistake. 

With the highest respect for all true 
humane workers, we have simply sought to 
know, what every humane person in Massachu- 
setts would be ylad to know —just what is done 
to these dumb creatures in these laboratories 
and why it is done —and what useful results 
have been and are likely to be obtained. 

We have sought only THIS! —and yet every 
effort seems to have been made to oppose us. 
Now we may die—and the President of 
Harvard University and all those who have 
opposed us may die and go to our and their 
final account — but these questions will never 
die until they have been fully answered and 
the whole matter of experiments on living 
animals in all its bearings, both material and 
spiritual, are understood by the American 
people. 

That most eminent of New England sur- 
geons, the late Henry J. Bigelow, and with 
him some of the most eminent surgeons and 
physicians of Great Britain, have denounced 
most of these experiments as worse than use- 
less. 

When these laboratories are thrown open 
to public inspection, then the American 
people can judge intelligently who are right 
and who are wrong, and which physician 
it is better to entrust with our lives and 
the lives of those that are dear to us —the 
one who practices vivisection or the one who 
does not. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
UNIVERSITY. 

At our hearing at the State House, the President of 
Harvard University said that he would not entrust 
the supervision of vivisectors to ‘*The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
Well —‘“ The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals” would not entrust their super- 
vision to him. 

If he has ever said or given in his whole life-time a 
single thing for the prevention of cruelty to dumb 
animals, we are not at present aware of it— but there is 
time to repent. 

“ For while the lamp holds out to burn,” etc., ete. 


HARVARD 


DEFEAT FOR VIVISECTORS. 
BILL TO REGULATE VIVISECTION IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA FAVORED IN COMMITTEE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 189%. The Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia adopted to-day the 
report of the sub-committee of which Gallinger of New 
Hampshire was chairman, made after a thorough inves- 
tigation, in favor of the bill to regulate vivisection in 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that all experiments on living ver- 
tebrate animals shall be made under anaesthetics, except 
so-called inoculation experiments, tests of medicinesand 
drugs, and cases of recovery from surgical procedure; 
that experiments shall only be performed by authorized 
officers of the government of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, or by persons who have been 
licensed and whose places of experiment have been 
registered by the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and that there shall be no vivisection in 
public schools or for exhibition to the general public; 
that all places where experimentation is carried on shall 
be inspected from time to time by four inspectors, to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, and 
to report to him, and that their reports be made public 
by him. The bill was advocated by many of the leading 
citizens of Washington, the petition in its support carry- 
ing the most notable array of names which has perhaps 
ever appeared in a Washington memorial to Congress. 

The bill is bitterly opposed by the vivisectors in the 
government departments. 


The sub-committee unanimously reported in favor of 
the bill, and this report was to-day adopted by the full 
committee, and Senator Gallinger, who is a physician, 
was authorized to present it to the Senate. — Boston 
Herald, May 9, 1896. 


The above brings to us some very pleasant 
recollections. (1.) Our paper with the testi- 
mony of such men as that most eminent of 
New England surgeons, the late Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, goes to every member of Congress 
every month. (2.) It was at our rooms on 
McPherson Square in the city of Washington 
in 1881 that the Washington Society P. C. 
Animals became a very live power. (3.) It 
has been our privilege to address more 
audiences in Washington than in any other 
city except our own — including the School 
Board, and by their invitation the white and 
colored teachers of the city. (4.) Overseven 
thousand children in the Washington schools 
are now enlisted in our Bands of Mercy. 
(5.) It was by invitation of Senator Gallinger, 
who has charge of this bill, that we addressed 
some years ago at Concord, N. H., an audience 
of about 1000 persons presided over by him. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHILE HERE. 


“The tired waves vainly breaking, 
May seem no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.”’ 


VIVISECTION. 

The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, known to the 
religious world in this country and abroad as 
missionary to Constantinople, writes very 
strongly on the subject of vivisection. 
Namely — “That he would not have at his 
table a man who practises it or a woman who 
defends it,’”—that in his judgment the viv- 
isectionists are producing the material fora 
French Revolution, and that no language of 
oy can express his horror and detestation 
of it. 


FROM “LIFE” NEW YORK. 


The slugger is generally regarded as some- 
thing of a brute. But there are few sluggers 
in whom the love of fair play is utterly 
extinct. As a rule they prefer to see the 
smaller man win. 

The vivisector is not hampered by any such 
sentiment. When he gets an animal securely 
strapped to a table and warms up to the sport 
of seeing how much he can accomplish and 
yet keep the victim alive, he experiences a 
sense of victory combined with safety that 
the slugger seldom cnjoys. 

Life” knows a great many good citizens 
who would travel long miles to see a fight to 
a finish between this kind of a “‘ scientist’’ and 
a professional slugger.— Life, N. Y. Pictorial. 


We notice that Cattle Ranch Roosevelt — 
who said if his son would weigh broken 
bones against being one of Harvard’s foot 
ball eleven, he would disinherit him — pro- 
poses to fight a duel. Well — we think he is 
just about that kind of a man. 

Not much resemblance to either Grant or 
Lincoln, who never invested in the cattle 
starvation business, or permitted cruelty to 
any of God’s dumb creatures to go unrebuked. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A Florida paper, quoting what we said in 
last ‘“‘ Our Dumb Animals” about wanting 
another president like Abraham Lincoln 
“whose great heart would not do an act of 
injustice to even the feeblest of God’s cre- 
tures,”’ adds: 

“We are afraid the politician who re- 
sembles Abraham Lincoln is dead. 


| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy, 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers ofsParent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twenty-five th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 

probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 
ay Band of Mercy member who wishes can cros 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All. 

We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” infor- 
mation and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “ Band 
of Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of 
thirty adults or children or both— either 
signed or authorized to be, signed —to the 
pledge, also the name chosen for the “band 
and the name and post-office address [town 
and State] of the president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and _pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the 61 High, 
Latin, Normal and Grammar Schools of 
Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many ancedotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic. 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents; ribbon, four cents; song 
and hymn books, with fifty-two songs and 
hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. 
The ‘*Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals” cost only two cents for the whole, 
bound together in one pamphlet. The Hu- 
mane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is inyited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Circling the steeple with easy wings, 


By kind permission of Moses King. | 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON AND MILK STREETS. 
One of the most historic structures in America. 


“Old South’s slender spire, it points to the sky, 
As when Warren beneath it told danger was nigh : 
And liberty’s cradle yet rocks for us all, 

That forum for freemen, our old Faneuil Hall.” 


OUR HISTORIC OLD SOUTH 
CHURCH. 
The above picture shows our historic ‘‘ Old | 
South Church,” corner of Washington and | 
Milk Streets, which was used as a riding | 
school by the British officers at the begin- | 
ning of our American Revolutionary War. | 
The electric seen in the picture is just | 
turning from Washington down Milk Street, | 
toward Hawley Street. 


Our offices are on the corner of Milk and 


Hawley, and face the side of the ‘‘Old South 
Church.” 

Perhaps the oldest family in Boston are | 
the pigeons that roost every night in-the 


, steeple of the “Old South,” and which we | 


feed, or have fed, from our Hawley Street | 
windows twice every day. They are so 
tame that they will stand on our hand 
while feeding and if permitted will enter 
our open windows. They are to Boston 
what the doves of St. Mark’s are to Venice. 

Of these pigeons N. P. Willis, the Ameri- 
can poet some fifty or sixty years ago, wrote 
as follows: 


“On the cross beam under the Old South bell, 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well, 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. 

I Jove to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 


Till across the dial his shade has passed, 


And the belfry edge is gained at last. 


By kind permission of Moses King. 


CHRIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
SALEM AND HULL STREETS. 
Where the lights for Paul Revere's ride were hung out. 
“From old North Church steeple the chimes are still 
rung 

In the belfry where once warning lanterns were hung. 
The story? You know it, Revere’s ride at night, 

The regulars’ march, and the Lexington fight.” 


Tis a bird I love with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled 
throat ; 

There’s a human look in its swelling breast 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel, 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 


Whatever is rung on the noisy bell, 

Chime of the hour or funeral knell, 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight 


moon, 

When cheerily the sexton rings for noon, 

When the clock strikes clear at morning 
light, 

When the child is waked with ‘Nine at 
night ;” 

When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath 


air, 

Filling the spirit with tones of prayer, 
Whatever tale in the bell it heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 
Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 
Then drops again with filmed eyes, 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies.” 


MOSES KING’S HAND-BOOK. 

My Dear Mr. Angell: In reply to yours of April 22d, 
it is with great pleasure I loan you the cuts you ask, 
not because of the acknowledgment you promise but 
out of my sincere esteem for you and my interest in your 
good work. 


Sincerely yours, 
MoseEs KING. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, June, 1896. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing “ Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “ Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our “American Humane Education Society” 


sends this paper this month to the editors of 


about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 1652, Boston. 

llorse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges. 

8m In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month three 
hundred and sixty-nine new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
twenty-five thousand three hundred and seven. 


THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Mr. Angell, will you please tell me what church you 
belong to? What political party you belong to, and 
whether you are rich or poor? 

Answers: 

(1.) Weclaim to belong to all churches. A good member 
of the “Society of Friends” goes so far as to call us 
“a fighting quaker.” 

(2.) Astoour political party. It is reported that at 
the battle of New Orleans an old fellow was seen a long 
distance from the American line blazing away with a 
long rifle at somebody or something, and a corporal’s 
guard was sent out to interview him. The corporal 
asked, what regiment do you belong to? No regiment. 
What army do you belongto? Noarmy. Well, who are 
you fighting for? Fightin’ onmy own hook. Well, that is 
about our condition in regard to political parties — some- 
times we vote for a Democrat, and sometimes for a 
Rebublican, and sometimes we are in so much doubt 
that we don’t vote for anybody. 

(3.) In regard to whether we are rich or poor, we 
answer neither. Sometimes our income over-runs our 
expenses, — sometimes it fails to meet them — but we 
have always contrived thus far to pay every bill when 
it became due and hope during the remainder of our 
life to be able to do the same. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF BEAUTIFUL 
JOE. 


The publishers have printed fifty thous- 
and copies of acheaper [but cloth] bound 
volume of ‘ Beautiful Joe” which will be 
for sale at our offices on and after June 1st 
at 25 cents a copy or post paid 30 cents a 
copy. 


A BOARDING PLAGE 


We are told that Miss A. Ring, Is Mt. Vernon 
Street, corner of Charles Street, takes very good 
care of canaries, parrots, and other birds at reason- 
able prices. 


FOR BIRDS. 


A BOSTON WOMAN AND TWO 
BRAVE ACTS. 


(1.) The monstrosity now being erected on the site of 
the late Tremont House — of blessed memory —causes 
much heavy teaming to be done up the steep grade of the 
lower part of Beacon street and affords a test of the 
nature of the drivers of the heavily-laden construction 
drays. 

Not long since one of them, with four horses hitched 
thereto, was trying to turn the sharp curve of Tremont 
place when the panting horses stopped to breathe after 
their hard “ collar-work ” up the hill. The brutal driver 
began to beat them and had given one of the horses 
several blows, when a lady stepped from the pave and 
remonstrated, seizing his whip and breaking it into 
several pieces with her delicately-gloved hands, in spite 
of the curses and harsh words which came from the 
man’s lips. She spoke kindly to and petted the poor 
horses and amid the cheers of the bystanders told the 
astonished driver how to manage and use his willing 
team, and saw them start afresh and nobly do their 
work.” 

(2.) “On Thursday afternoon, May 7, at 6.30 o’clock, 
John Murphy, driver No. “527” on one of the Union 
Station horse cars, stopped a runaway horse on Massa- 
chusetts avenue in a most courageous and skilful man- 
ner, catching him by the reins as he dashed by with an 
over-turned gig attached, while he was leading his own 
horses over a repair gap on the avenue just before turn- 
ing into Marlboro Street. The avenue was crowded 
with workmen repairing the car tracks, bicycle riders 
and pedestrians, and Murphy prevented what might 
have been a most serious result by his prompt action. 
The writer witnessed his act, and takes pleasure in 
mentioning his bravery and promptness.” A. R. 

Boston Daily Evening Transcript, May 16th. 


The above brave act of a Boston lady re- 
minds us of what one of our Boston ‘* Band 
of Mercy” boys did one day on Charles 
street. 

A man sitting in a wagon was beating his 


horse. The boy went behind the wagon and 
when the long whiplash came over for 


another blow seized it, snatched the whip 
out of the man’s hand and took to his heels. 
The man never used that whip again. 


WHAT IS A FIGHTING QUAKER? 


During our last war with Great Britain, a muscular 
member of the Society of Friends, while on a coasting 
voyage, was overhauled by a British privateer and the 
captain came to him for instructions. His reply was 
“ Thee will do what thee thinketh best,” which of course 
meant fight. 

During the engagement, the Quaker saw a boat-crew 
attempting to board another part of the vessel, and 
seizing the leader threw him about ten feet out into the 
water, saying as he did so, “ Friend, I hope thee can 
swim!” 

The vessel was saved. 

Another good Quaker story is of the young man who 
came on a moonlight night to serenade the Quaker's 
daughter but by mistake got under the old gentleman’s 
window. 

After following various others with “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” the old gentleman, who was anxious to go to 
sleep, came to the window in his night dress and pleas- 
antly said, ‘‘ Young man, if thee hast a home, and a 
sweet home as thee sayest, why don’t thee go home?” 


Cases dealt with by our Boston Agents in April. 


Whole number, 575; animals taken from work, 69; 
horses and other animals killed, 124. 


SCAMPS. 


A letter comes to us this morning, suggesting that we 
ought to publish in “ Our Dumb Animals” a caution 
against certain scamps who are ‘wre. money to be 
used out west for what they call ‘4 Humane Educa- 
tional Association.” 

A young lawyer coming into a Connecticut town was 
called upon by 80 old skin-flint, who congratulated him 
on his coming, and asked certain advice, which when 
received he refused to pay for. On being threatened 
with a suit at law, he went to the old judge who had for 
many years been the village lawyer and asked whether 
he had got to pay this new-comer? “Certainly,” said 
the judge, “of course you have, and it served you right 
Sor going to him.” 

Now when we find people in Massachusetts with such 
humane societies as we have here in our own State, 
which have printed more than one hundred and seventeen 
millions of pages of humane literature in a single year, 
enc probably than was ever printed by all the other 
humane societies of the entire world in a similar length of 
time), complaining because, instead of giving us the 
money they have chosen to send it out west to men 
whom they know nothing about and find they have been 
cheated, we are very much inclined to say as the old 
judge did, ** it served you right.” 


TO MAKE A TRUE AMERICAN LADY 
LAUGH. 


A funny story is going the rounds about Lord 
Carrington, to the effect that at the last drawing-room 
held by the Queen, he, in announcing the names of the 
ladies present according to his duty as Lord Chamber- 
lain, got “‘ mixed’ and announced a certain Mrs. M. as 
‘Lady M.” Thereupon the queen bent forward to 
greet her with the kiss on the cheek that is always 
given to wives and daughters of peers. As she bent, 
Lord Carrington found out his mistake and gasped out: 
“ Don’t kiss her, Ma’am — don’t kiss her. She’s not a lady 
at all.” 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


The Band of Mercy in connection with the school now 
numbers over 150. Miss Chapman, Principal of the 
girls’ department, is President. It has a corps of 15 
officers, 70 young men and 5 young women, with the 
power to arrest any one on the school grounds found 
cruelly treating animals. The punishment to be given 
in such cases is decided by the society, subject to re- 
vision by the Executive council of the school. It has 
already accomplished much good. Among its practical 
acts it has placed a large drinking trough by the road- 
side, in front of the school, into which flows an abund- 
ance of pure spring water all the year, and where men 
and animals can freely drink. 


THE DOCTOR WHO SERVED SHERI- 
DAN AND MADE NO CHARGE. 


A prominent citizen of Philadelphia relates that a few 
days after the publication of the letter of the eminent 
physician, Dr. William Pepper, in which the latter grace- 
fully and generously declined to accept any compensation 
for the valuable professional services he had rendered to 
the heroic Sheridan in his last illness, he was driving 
across New York on his way home, via Jersey City, 
when he was stopped at Broadway by one of the great 
street pageants of the late campaign. Being anxious to 
catch the next train, he appealed to a policeman to per- 
mit the procession to be broken for the passage of his 
hackney coach. The officer was polite but firm in 
refusal, stating that his orders were not to break the 
line except at stated intervals for the passage of street 
cars. It having been represented that the gentleman’s 
business was most urgent, he answered that in five 
minutes, when the cars would be permitted to pass, he 
would be given leave to fall in behind them if he would 
give the officer his name and address for use in the 
event of his superior demanding an explanation. The 
name and address were no sooner furnished — the for- 
mer being almost identical with that of the celebrated 
physician and Provost of the University —than the line 
was halted and broken, and the carriage immediately 
allowed to pass. The officer touched his hat to the sur- 
prised Philadelphian, who had not then heard of Dr. 
Pepper’s letter, and said: “ The man who served 


Sheridan and refused to take a fee for his services can 
pass anywhere, and at any time through New York.” 


ig 
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ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


We are glad to receive from Prof. Andrew Ten Brook 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. an account of humane meetings 
in the city schools which have proved a great success. 

Mr. Ten Brook adds that the highest cheer of these 
occasions was when the merry children sang in unison 
our * Band of Mercy Songs.” 


MALAGA, SPAIN. 


It gives us great pleasure to receive from our United 
States Consul at Malaga, Spain, a request for our humane 
literature and to promptly forward the same. 


HORSE RACING. 


It is a terrible pity that to the cruelty 
of horse racing the yamblers who keep it up 
have added so many other cruelties. 

For instance, we see in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which comes to us to-day, that 
they have discovered out there a practice of 
placing small pieces of sponge in horses’ 
nostrils, and so cut off part of the air they 
breathe and prevent their winning races. 

Before we drove this business of shooting 
pigeons from traps out of Massachusetts, it 
was not uncommon to have eyes put out, 
feathers pulled out, and various other cruel- 
ties to aid gamblers in winning their bets. 

It isaterrible pity that what is called sport 
is so largely yumbling and cruelty. 


HORSE CRUELTY. 
DOCKING TAILS NOT MISERY ENOUGH FOR 


FASHION TO INFLICT. 


“Nicking”’ horses was described by the witness in a 
case heard before the Wakefield (Eng.) magistrates as 
“a matter of fashion,” but it appears to be something 
more than that — at least to the horses — says the Lon- 
don News. Nicking is a process supplemental to what is 
known as docking,” «und is intended tu cause horses’ 
tails, or rather the stumps thereof which remain erect 
after docking, to ‘‘ stand out smart, erect and perky 
enough to make them look fashionable.” 

In the case in question four animals were stated to 
have been cast on straw while one of the defendants 
made four large wounds or incisions in the muscles 
under the tail of each. The animals were then placed 
in stalls padded on each side with bags or sacks of straw 
to prevent them from lying down, while their tails were 
plaited with straw, and a rope attached to this was 
carried up to the ceiling and passed over a pulley. A 
three or four-pound weight was then suspended from 
the other end of the rope, with the object of holding 
the tails of the horses erect or perpendicular. 

Further it appeared that the horses were to be kept in 
this position for three weeks; but fortunately for them 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
heard of the business. One witness declared that the 
legs of the horses that have been nicked have been 
known to swell in one week to large size. On the 
question of cruelty, experts were as usual called upon 
both sides; but the Wakefield magistrates found the 
defendants guilty, and inflicted in each case a fine of 
£6, with £7 1s. 6d. in the shape of costs. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE ON CHECK- 
REIN. 


An article comes to us this morning in the 
“New York Tribune” condemning in the 
strongest terms the effect of tight check- 
reins, 

The article states that for years the car 
and omnibus horses in New York City, 
although hard worked on hardest pavements, 
rarely become stiff forward because their 
heads are free, while country livery horses, 
though traveling on soft roads with tight 
check-reins, are almost sure to become stiff. 


> 


Wife— ‘The doctor says I will gain ten 
or fifteen pounds if I go away for a month.” 
Husband — “Don’t go. Not one of your 
gowns would fit you then.”— WN. Y. World. 


DOG SAVES. 
TWENTY-FIVE 
HORSES. 


Cuica@o, April 
15.—A collie dog 
was the hero of 
the fire at the 
Leicht Lumber | 
Company plant 
to-day. . ‘I'wenty- | 
five horses had 
been released 
from their stalls 
when the _ heat 
drove the men 
from the stable. 
The dog drove all 
but two of the 
horses into the 
street by barking 
and snapping at 
their heels. 


‘Blessed are the 
merciful.” 


FOUR OF OUR BEST FRIENDS—MAY NO HEARTLESS 


MAN EVER MUTILATE THEM. 


OUR DOCTORS. 


If we were a young man starting to become a doctor, 
as we did start nearly fifty years ago to become a lawyer, 
we would first. Get the best medical education we could 
in this country, and then supplement it if possible with 
the best medical education we could get in Europe, and 
then hang out our sign. 

We would stick to our business, and all our spare time 
should be devoted to keeping posted on the latest discov- 
eries in medical sciences. 

We would consult with an allopath, a homoepath or 
any other path whenever a sick man or woman or sick 
child’s parent wanted to consult us, and [justas a lawyer 
does] give to each and all our opinion without the slight- 
est regard to whether it did or did not agree with that 
of the man in charge of the case. 

We should regard the relief of human suffering as 
infinitely more important than the rule of any medical 
society, — should welcome new light from every source 
and refuse help to no one who asked it. 

Just as if we were a minister of the gospel and 
believed what we preached, we should not hesitate to 
enter any pulpit and preach it, — soif we [asa thoroughly 
educated physician] saw a human life in danger from 
the wrong treatment of an ignoramus, whether hebelonged 
to our medical society or not, we would not hesitate to 
save that life if we could. 

As men whose property is in danger sometimes consult 
a dozen lawyers and get independent opinions from all, 
so we should hold that every man whose life is in danger 
should have the right to consult a dozen doctors and 
get independent opinions from them. 

If then our medical brethren should vote us out of 
their medical society, we should make a full statement 
of the facts through the newspapers, and leave the 
public to decide between us -—- and if any of them for 
the purpose of injuring us should make statements that 
were false we would sue them for damages, have the 
case fully reported by the press, and probably double, 
and perhaps quadruple our practice. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A MISSOURI PAPER. 


We republish from a Missouri paper what we said in 
April “ Our Dumb Animals” at the close of a descrip- 
tion by Rev. Dr. Wayland of how the good news of 
peace, after our last war with Great Britain, was re- 
ceived in New York City: 

‘“‘Let us try to carry into all our schools 
an education which, whenever wars shall 
threaten between our own and other nations, 
or between capital and labor at home, shall 
ery Peace! Peace! Peace! —no wars except at 
the ballot box, or to be settled by arbitration.” 

Our Dumb Animals,’’ April, 1896. 


It is a physical impossibility to put impure 
water into a cow and get pure milk from her. 


By courtesy of Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

It is certainly a very great pleasure to us to receive 
on this May 15th, the following letter : 

3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, May I, 1896. 
My Dear Mr. Angell: 

In recognition of the splendid service which you have 
recently and always done for the cause of arbitration 
and peace, at our annual meeting yesterday you were 
chosen one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Peace Society. I hope it may please you to allow us 
the use of your name in this capacity. 

Yours Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 


BOBOLINKS’ CHATTER IN JUNE. 


One day in the bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 

I heard five bobolinks laughing together 
Over some ornithological joke. 


What the fun was I couldn’t discover, — 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth; 

What could they find in the white,weed and clover 
To split their sides with such musical mirth? 


Was it some prank of the prodigal summer — 
Face in the cloud or voice in thfe breeze — 
Querulous catbird — woodpecket drummer — 
Cawing of crows high over the trees? 


Was it some chipmunk’s chatteri— or weasel 
Under the stone wall stealthly and sly? 

Or was it the joke about me and my easel, 
Trying to catch the tints of the sky? 


Still they flew tipsily, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee — 

While I sat listening deep in the clover 
Wondering what their jargon could be. 


’Twas but the voice of a morning the brightest 
That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills; 
'Twas but the song of all joy that is lightest — 

Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills. 


Vain to conjecture the words they are singing, 
Only by tones can we follow the tune; 

In the full heart of the summer fields ringing, 
Ringing the rhymthical gladness of June. 


A newspaper gives this advertisement: 


“Two sisters want washing.’ We think 
thousands of brothers want thé same. 


Gussy: ‘‘Why do you so persistently wear 
the hair of another woman on your head?” 

Beatrice: “‘For the same reason that you 
wear the skin of another calf on your feet.” 
—The Great Divide. 
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NO DOGS ALLOWED ON THE CARS. 


It happened the other day on the Lehigh 
Valley railroad. The train had just left 
easton, and the conductor was making his 
first round, when he observed a small white 
dog with a bushy tail and bright black eyes 
sitting cosily on the seat beside a young lady 
so handsome that it made his heart roll over. 
But duty was duty, and he remarked in his 
most deprecatory manner: 

“T’m very sorry, but it’s against the rules 
to have dogs in the passenger cars. ” 

“Oh, my! is that so?’”’ and she turned up 
two lovely brown eyes at him beseechingly. 
“What in the world will I do?” 

“We'll put him in a baggage car, and he’ll 
be just as happy as a robin in spring. ”’ 

“What ! put my nice white dog in a dirty 
baggage car?” 

“T’m awfully sorry, Miss, but the rules of 
this are inflexible. ” 

“T think it’s awful mean, and I know 
ooinulinae will steal it,’’ and she showed a 
half notion to cry that nearly broke the 
conductor’s heart; but he was firm, and sang 
out to the brakeman: 

“Here, Andy; take this dog over into the 
baggage car, and tell ’em to take the best 
kind of care of him.” 

The young lady pouted, but the brakeman 
reached over and picked the canine up as 
tenderly as though it was a two-weeks’-old 
baby, but as he did so a strange expression 
came over his face, and he said hastily to the 
conductor: 

Here, you just hold him a minute,” and 
he trotted out at the car door and held on to 
the brakewheel. 

The conductor no sooner had his hands on 
the dog than he looked around fora hole to 
fall through. 

“Wh-wh-why, this is a worsted dog?” 

“Yes sir,” said the miss demurely. ‘‘ Did’nt 
you know that?” 

Ile laid the dog down on the owner’s lap, 
and walked out on the platform, where he 
stood half an hour in the cold, trying to 
think of a hymn-tune to suit the worst 
sold man on the Lehigh Valley road. 


—_ 
BE SURE THAT YOU 
MR. ANGELL. 


It is a curious coincidence that we have so 
many fine looking gentlemen in our offices, 
that lots of people who think they have 
talked with Mr. Angell have not seen Mr. 
Angell at all. 

Now, we would kindly suggest to all callers 
who do not know us personally, that before 
they quote either in newspapers or elsewhere 
what Mr. Angell has said, they would be sure 
that it was Mr. Angell who said it and not 
somebody else. 


SEE 


SHOOTING DEER IN SUMMER. 


It was a delightful evening of May, 1870. 
I had been to listen to an able discourse on 
the probable immortality of human and 
animal life. The faithful dog, the patient 
and long-suffering horse, and shy wild ani- 
mals were ably and interestingly discussed. 
I returned home, and as my wife was away 
on a visit and 1 was alone I called my faith- 
ful hunting dog into the house with me. 
Retiring to rest I fell into a fitful slumber, 
when I distinctly heard my name called. 
Rising up I saw a mist-like form, with beauti- 
ful, expressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet voice 
said, ‘‘Come with me.” An irresistible power 
seemed to control me, and we passed up into 
mid-air, above my dwelling, when, with a 
seemingly familiar voice, my companion 
asked me if I would like to visit the 
Adirondacks. ‘O, yes,” said I, and twining 
its transparent drapery about me we flew 
along rapidly. As we passed along I recog- 
nized the —_ and the very place where, a 
year before, I shot by torchlight at a large 
doe, wounding her so severely that she was 


just able to get away out of the water and up 
intothe woods. AsT spoke to my companion 
she seemed to sigh, while a shudder passed 
through her frame. Slowly we turned from 
the lake, and passing up the side we came to 
a beautiful glade, and, descending here, 
alighted where the tall woody grass and 
ferns formed a natural bower. Looking 
around I saw two little fawns, emaciated and 
starving. Their unkempt faces showed the 
want of the toilet of their mother’s tongue. 
Their little weeping eyes were glassy and 
death-stricken. I could only just hear a 
plaintive whispering bleat of the little dying 
infant deer. And, as I stood there, one, 


| leaning forward, fell prone upon the grass, 


dead. The other settled down on his little 
knees and closed his eyes in death. Near 
them lay the festering form of their dead 
mother. Turning away from the cruel, sick- 
ening sight, I spoke to my companion. She 
sighingly said, ‘‘It is the deer you shot at on 
the lake. Ah!” says she, ‘the 
Mercy passeth by on the other side and hath no 
tears to shed when the cruel man dies.’ Heart- 
sick, I asked to return home, and as we neared 
my house I asked my companion who she 
was. She replied, ‘‘I am the spirit of that 
deer you shot at, the mother of those dead 
fawns.”— Forest and Stream. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S DAUGTITER. 


Society has a way of avenging itself for 
the wrongs committed on the lowest of all 
its members. Sir Robert Peel gave his 
daughter a magnificent riding-habit on her 
nineteenth birthday, and attired in the 
embroidered gown, she rode side by side 
with him in the parks of London. She had 
scarcely returned home before she was taken 
ill with the most malignant form of typhus 
fever, and in ten days was laid to rest in the 
church-yard. And the secret was a very 
simple one. The poor seamstress, in a 
garret in one of the slums, while she was 
embroidering that garment looked upon a 
husband shivering in the paroxysm of 
chills, and she took the half finished gar- 
ment and laid it over him; and the garment 
took up the germs of fever, and conveyed 
them from the hovel of the poorest to the 
palace of the statesman. And so we are 
hound together in one bundle of social life; 
and if we neglect the poorest and the lowest, 
society will avenge itself in the destruction of 
the highest and the richest and most cultivated. 

DO YOU KNOW? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted 
on an animal in killing or just before death 
poisons to a greater or less extent its meat? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted 
upon a cow poisons to a greater or less 
extent its milk? 

Do you know that fish killed as soon as 
taken from the water by a blow on the back 
of the head will keep longer and be better 
than those permitted to die slowly ? 

Do you know that birds destroy millions 
of bugs, mosquitoes and harmful insects, 
that without the birds we could not live 
on the earth, and that every little insect- 
eating bird you may kill and every egg you 
may take from its nest means one less bird 
to destroy insects? 

Do you know that a check-rein which will 
not permit a horse to put his head where he 
wants to when going up a hill is a cruel tor- 
ture to the horse ? 

Do you know that the mutilation of a 
horse by cutting off his tail compels him 
to suffer torture from flies and_ insects 
every summer as long as he lives? 

Do you know that every kind act you do 
and every kind word you speak to a dumb 
animal will make not only the animal but 
yourself happier, and not only make you 
ton but also better? 

GEO T. 


ANGELL. 


Angel of 


THE EMOTIONAL LIFE 


HORSE. 


The emotional life of a horse is remark- 
able. There are instances on record where 
the deuth of the horse has been traced directly 
to grief. One instance: is called to mind, 
which occurred more than twenty years 
ago. A circus had been performing in 
the little town of Unionville, Pa., when 
one of the trained horses sprained one of his 
legs so that he could not travel. He was 
taken to the hotel and put in a box stall. 
The leg was bandaged and he was made as 
comfortable as possible. He ate his food and 
was apparently contented until about mid- 
night, when the circus began moving out of 
town. Then he became restless and tramped 
and whined. As the caravan moved past the 
hotel he seemed to realize that he was being 
deserted, and his anxiety and distress be- 
came pitiful. He would stand with his ears 
pricked in an attitude of intense listening, 
and then as his ear caught the sounds of the 
retiring wagons he would rush, as best he 
could with his injured leg, from one side of 
the stall to the other, pushing at the door 
with his nose and making every effort to 
escape. The stableman, who was a stranger 
to him, tried to soothe him, but to no pur- 
pose. He would not be comforted. Long 
after all sounds of the circus had ceased his 
agitation continued. The sweat poured from 
him in streams and he quivered in every part 
of the body. Finally the stableman went to 
the house, woke up the proprietor and told 
him he believed the horse would die if some 
of the circus horses were not brought back to 
keep him company. At about daylight the 
proprietor mounted a horse and rode after 
the circus. He overtook it ten or twelve 
miles away, and the groom who had had 
charge of the injured horse, returned with 
him. When they reached the stable the 
horse was dead. The stableman said that 
he remained for nearly an hour perfectly 
still and with every sense apparently strained 
to the utmost tension, and then, without 
making a sign, fell and died with scarcely a 
struggle. The veterinarian who was called 
remarked after the circumstances were told 
him that unquestionably the horse died from 
grief. If it is possible for all the mental 


OF A 


Jaculties of the horse to become abandoned. to 


grief to such an extent as to cause death, how 
much more does he appeal to the sympathy 
and regard of mankind.— Kentucky Stock 

ari. 


BROTHER WINTERS’ CAT. 


My predecessor at Hollister, Rev. W. M. 
Winters, had a very fine cat, of which, with 
his well known kindly nature, he -made a 
pet. At the Conference of 1886 he was re- 
moved to Salinas, leaving the cat at the par- 
sonage. It would not, however, fraternize 
with the new-comers, but at once took up 
its abode at the house of one of our stewards 
on the next block. It occasionally looked 
into the backyard, but never once entered 
the house. A month since, brother Winters 
called on his way to Conference, and stayed 
over night: The next morning early I was 
surprised to find the cat on the back porch, 
and the moment I opened the door it rushed 
into the house; and when brother Winters 
came into the dining-room it ran toward him, 
purring merrily with most manifest pleasure. 
‘*Has he forgotten the way to box, I wonder?” 
said brother Winters, pretending to hit him, 
when the cat at once sat back on its haun- 
ches and struck out with its paw, blow for 
blow, in scientific style. Its former kind 
master left by the early train; the cat re- 
turned at once to its adopted home, and 
has never been near the parsonage since. 
Brother Winters said he believed he heard 
that cat under his bed-room window during 
the night. Was it instinet, memory, scent 
or what? 


R. Boyers, Hollister, Cal. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Going out of town? Don’t for- 
get your Cat. = 
The question is asked us, ‘* What is the circulation of 
Our Dumb Animals ?” 
Answer — Regularly between 50,009 and 60,000 and 
t@metimes it has been from 100,000 to 200,000. 


>on 
Our Dumb Animals GOES EACH MONTH 
In the State to 


All members of our two Humane Societies. About 
7000 Boston business firms and men. All Masssachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Mas- 
sachusetts jawyers, physicians, bank presidents and 
cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, large 
numbers of writers, speakers and teachers through the 
State. About 500 of the Society’s agents in almost every 
Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts Legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 


Outside the State. 


All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our 
National Congress. Presidents of all American Col- 
leges and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speak- 
ers, teachers, and many others in various States and 
Territories. The editors of about twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country and 
British America. 

Of these about twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their 
wives and children. 

“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents. 

Boston Courier. 


Our last edition of “The Strike at Shane’s”’ 
was 50,000.—Our last edition of *‘ Holly- 
hurst”’ 20,000. 

PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a 
copy without charge. 


“LIGHT TO BENEFIT MANKIND.” 


For this valuable paper written by a New 
York Vice-president of our “ American Hu- 
mane Education Society’’— gratuitously cir- 
culated by “ Americun Humane Education 
Society’? — write 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


PRIZES 675. 


In behalf of “ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’ 1 do hereby offer (1) 
$100 for evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisec- 
tions and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard, or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massachu- 
setts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


NOT A “QUESTION 


FOR SCIENTISTS 

ALONE. 

There is a con- 
tinual protest that 
none but vivisee- 
tors should judge 
of vivisection. The 
highest ‘legal au- 
thority of England, 
Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, decides 
that ‘scientists, 
illustrious tho’ they 
be, are no more 
entitled than ordi- 
nary men, to dis- 
criminate between 
lawful and unlaw- 
ful knowledge and 
lawful and unlaw- 
means of gaining 
it.’—E.H.M.—F'rom 


the Boston Tran- 
script. 
BRUNO AND KITTY. 
FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, THE DIFFERENCE. 
To those who will have them properly Our “ Massachusetts Society,” in addition to obtain- 


posted we send : 


(1.) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for protection of horses from 


docking and tight check-reins. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
oflice, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 cents 
each at office, or 80 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Auto- 
biography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 cents 
each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at Publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at oflice, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper edition 
25 cents; mailed 80. Both editions cloth- 
bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


ONE THING. 

One thing we must never forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for us 
is the humane education of the millions who 
are soon to come on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
JUNE IN THE MEADOWS. 
THERE’S June in the meadows, 
And June in the sky, 
As the beautiful angel 
Of summer flits by. 


The lamb in the pasture, — 
The bird in the wood, 

And the child in the garden, 
So gentle and good,— 


All feel the soft touch 
Of the exquisite day, 
And lift their hearts upward 
To praise, or to pray. 
“Circe,” said the lecturer, “as you no doubt remember, 
turned men into swine.” 
“I wonder if she did it by starting a street-car line ?” 


thought the woman who had hung to a strap all the way 
to the lecture. . 


ing and enforcing laws and doing a great variety of other 
work, widely circulates our humane publications in 
Massachusetts, and to some extent outside the State. 

Our “American Humane Education Society” publishes 
and circulates all our prize stories and “ The Humane 
Horse Book” —offers many prizes for humane objects 
— supports a missionary —forms annually thousands of 
new ‘‘ Bands of Mercy ’’—and in addition to other widely 
extended humane work, pays for a vast circulation of 
“Our Dumb Animals” and other humane publications 
outside the State. Its Directors hold office for life—when 
one dies another is elected. 

Each Society has, by special act of our Legislature, 
power to hold half of a million of dollars free from tax- 
ation. The ‘‘ Massachusetts Society,” being the older, has 
thus far received by wills and otherwise much larger 
sums than the “American Humane Education Society.” 
But the latter is now beginning to attract wide attention 
throughout our own country and elsewhere, and has 
already, through the gifts of its President and others, 
laid the foundation of a permanent fund to insure its 
great future. 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Oh! what a cry of agony 
Goes up unto God’s throne, 

From poor dumb creatures who can speak 
Into his ear alone! 


One long, long cry of misery 
Thro’ all the centuries gone, 

From creatures that His hand has made, 
And that He calls His own. 


Thank God for Bands of Mercy! 
God spread them far and wide, 

Till their glad message shall go forth 
By every ocean tide. 


Till over all the earth and sea 
No voice of woe be heard, 

But only praise to him who made 
Man, beast, and fish, and bird. 


Till over all creation, 

O’er mountain, hill, and gler, 
Shall roll the glorious harmony, 
Glad nature’s grand Amen! 


The dog always shows appreciation of a favor. 


The dog never cries unless he has something to cry 
for. 
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MRS. SAMUEL C. COBB. 


We regret to learn just before going to 
press of the death on May 15th, of one of 
our most esteemed directors— Mrs. Samuel 
C. Cobb. We have not yet been able to 
obtain the particulars of our friend’s sick- 
ness and death. 


FROM “BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH.” 


The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 
The oriole in the elm, the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird balanced on some topmast spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 


You slay them all! and wherefore? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 
Or a few cherries that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the treetops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


Think, every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew . 
Their old melodious madrigals of love! 
And when yon think of this, remember too 
’ Tis always morning somewhere and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
Longfellow. 


MRS. GENERAL FREMONT. 


Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in her story 
of ‘‘The Guard,” a body of young men who 
followed ‘* The Pathfinder” into the civil war 
and made a brilliant record for their courage 
and gallantry, tells a pathetic little story of 
a dumb beast who also was loyal and 
courageous, 

While the guard—a ~~ 4 of cavalry — was 
drilling one day near St. Louis, a little fox 
terrier followed one of the men, Herr Wisa, 
a Hungarian officer, going with him to camp. 
He could not be driven away. 

The men all made a pet of him and named 
him the ‘‘Corporal;” but, though he was 
affable to them all, he made the Hungarian 
soldier his companion and friend, sleeping at 
his feet at night and following him by day. 

When the guard made their memorable 
charge at Springfield, Mo., the ‘*Corporal” 
charged with them, keeping beside his 
master’s horse throughout the battle. Herr 
Wisa was wounded and fell apparently dead 
in a thicket. The corps swept past, his horse 
fled, wild with terror, but the little “Cor- 
poral”’ nestled close beside him, licking his 
face and trying to rouse him. 

There the dog remained through the bitter 
cold night. When morning came, he ran to 
the distant road, and by his frantic barks and 
cries induced a passerby to enter the thicket. 

The man, seeing only a cold, stiff body, 
supposed the soldier to be dead and would 
have hurried on, but the ‘‘ Corporal” furi- 
ously drove him back and would not be 
silenced until he saw his master move and 
speak, when’ he crouched, dumb and con- 
tented, at his feet. 


The dog serves his master as faithfully in 
one place as another. 


A BOY WHO RECOMMENDED 
HIMSELF. 


JOHN BRENT was trimming his hedge, and 
the ‘‘snip, snip,”’ of his shears was a pleasing 
sound to hisears. Inthe rear of him stretched 
a wide, smoothly-kept lawn, in the center of 
which stood his residence, a handsome; 
massive modern structure, which had cost 
him not less than ninety thousand dollars. 

The owner of it was the man who, in 
shabby attire, was trimming his hedge. ‘‘A 
close, stingy old skinflint, I'll warrant,’’ some 
boy is ready to say. 

No, he wasn’t. He trimmed his own hedge 
for recreation, as he was a man of sedentary 
habits. His shabby clothes were his working 
clothes, while those which he wore on other 
occasions, were both neat and expensive; 
indeed, he was very particular even about 
what are known as the minor appointments 
of dress. 

Instead of being stingy he was exceedingly 
liberal. He was always contributing to 
benevolent enterprises, and helping deserv- 
ing people, often when they had not asked 
his help. 

Just beyond the hedge was the public side- 
walk, and two boys stopped opposite to where 
he was at work, he on one side of the hedge, 
and they on the other. 

“*Halloa, Fred! That’s a very handsome 
tennis racquet,” one of them said. ‘You 
paid about seven dollars for it didn’t you?” 

“Only six, Charlie,’’ was the reply. 

“Your old one isin prime order yet. What 
will you take for it? ” 

“‘T sold it to Willie Robbins for one dollar 
and a half,” replied Fred. 

‘*Well, now, that was silly,” declared 
Charlie. I’d have given you three dollars 
for it.” 

“You are too late,” replied Fred. 
promised it to Willie.” 

“Oh! you only promised it to him, eh? 
And he’s simply promised to pay for it I 
suppose? I'll give you three dollars cash 
for it.””— 

“T can’t doit, Charlie.” 

“You can if you want to. A dollaranda 
half more isn’t to be sneezed at.” 

“Of course not,” admitted Fred; ‘“‘and I’d 
like to have it only I promised the racquet 
to Willie.” 

“But you are not bound to keep your 
promise. You are at liberty to take more for 
it. Tell him that I offered you another time 
as much, and that will settle it.’’ 

“No, Charlie,” gravely replied the other 
boy, ‘“‘that will not settle it — neither with 
Willie nor with me. I cannot disappoint him. 
A bargain is a bargain. The racquet is his, 
even if it hasn’t been delivered.”’ 

“Oh, let him have it,” retorted Charlie, 
angrily. ‘‘Fred Fenton, I will not say that 
you are a chump, but I'll predict that you'll 
never make a successful business man. You 
are too punctilious.” 

John Brent overheard the conversation, 
and he stepped to a gap in the hedge, in 
order to get a look at the boy who had 
such a high regard for his word. 

“The lad has a good face, and is made of 
the right sort of stuff,’”’ was the millionaire’s 
mental comment. “He places a proper value 


“T have 


upon his integrity, and he will succeed in 
businé@s because he is punctilious.” 

The next day, while he was again working 
on his hedge, John Brent overheard an- 
other conversation. Fred Fenton was again 
a participant in it. 

‘‘Fred, let us go over to the circus lot,” 
the other boy said. ‘The men are putting 
up the tents for the afternoon performance.” 

“No, Joe; I’d rather not,” Fred said. 

“But why ?” 

“On account of the profanity. One never 
hears anything good on such occasions, and 
I would advise you not to go. My mother 
would not want me to go.” 

“Did she say you shouldn’t?” 

“No, Joe.” 

“Then let us go. 
ing her orders.” 

‘But I will be disobeying her wishes,” 
insisted Fred. ‘ No, I’ll not go.” 

“That is another good point in that boy,” 
thought John Brent. ‘‘ A boy who respects 
his mother’s wishes very rarely goes wrong.” 

Two months later, John Brent advertised 
for a clerk in his factory, and there were at 
least a dozen applicants. 

**T can simply take your names and resi- 
dences this morning,” he said. ‘‘I’ll make 
inquiries about you, and notify the one 
whom I conclude to select.’ 

Three of the boys gave their names and 
residences. 

“What is your name?” he asked, as he 
glanced at the fourth boy. 

“Fred Fenton, sir,” was the reply. 

John Brent remembered the name and the 
boy. He looked at him keenly, a pleased 
smile crossing his face. 

“You can stay,” he said. “I’ve been 
suited sooner than I expected to be,” he 
added, looking at the other boys and dis- 
missing them with a wave of his hand. 

““Why did you take me?”’ asked Fred, in 
surprise. ‘“‘Why were inquiries not neces- 
sary in my case? You do not know me.” 

‘“*T know you better than you think I do,” 
John Brent said, with a significant smile. 

‘*But I offered you no recommendations,”’. 
suggested Fred. 

““My boy, it was’nt necessary,” replied 
John Brent. ‘I overheard you recommend 
yourself.” 

But as he felt disposed to enlighten Fred, 
he told him about the two conversations he 
had overheard. 

Now, boys, this is a true story, and there 
is a moral in it. You are more frequently 
observed, and heard and overheard, than you 
are aware of. Your elders have a habit of 
making an estimate of your mental and 
moral worth. You cannot keep late hours, 
lounge on the corners, visit low places of 
amusement, smoke cigarettes, and chaff 
boys who are better than you are, without 
older people’s making a note of your bad 
habits. 

How much more forcibly and creditably 
pure speech, good breeding, honest pur- 
poses, and parental respect would speak in 
your behalf !— Golden Days. 


You will not be disobey- 


Only a stray sunbeam. Yet it cheered a 


wretched abode—gladdened a stricken heart. 


| 


John Boyle O’ Reilly 
was for many years 
a director of our 
‘*Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to 
Animals,” and_ per- 
sonally one of our 
best friends, and 
we take pleasure in 
presenting to our 
readers [kindly 
loaned us by the 
Boston Pilot} the 
above cut of a group 
on his monument, 
representing on one 
side the soldier, on 
the other the genius 
of poetry, and _be- 
tween them Erin 
the mother land for 
which he fought and 
sang. 


THE BISHOP AND 
THE ANARCHIST. 


We recollect read- 
ing how Kearney, 
the San Francisco 
anarchist, when he 
proposed to upset 
the government 
some years ago, 
called upon the 
Roman Catholic 
bishop of that city 
to give his advice. 
The bishop listened 
patiently, and at the 
close quietly said, 
IT have lived a good 
many years in San 
Francisco, Mr. 
Kearney, and think 
I know somewhat of 
our citizens. I recol- 
lect looking out of my 
window one morning 
some years ago, Mr. 
Kearney, and seeing 
several men hanging 
from lamp posts. 1 
will bid you good 
morning, Mr, Kear- 
ney. 


__ ENG. Co. 


The above leads 
us to say that the 
true friend of the 


anarchist, who has 
come to this country in total ignorance of 
our institutions, is he who warns him of his 
danger. 

We have the strongest government in the 
world. It is so strong that we permit oceans 
of insane and treasonable talk which, under 
weaker governments, would send the talker 
to prison or Siberia; but let a serious danger 
threaten our Government, and six words 
from the president would call a million of 
men, if necessary, into the field, who would 
show as little mercy to the bomb-throwing 
dynamiter as the farmer does to the wolves 
that destroy his sheep. The true friend of 
the anarchist is the one that enlightens his 
ignorance, and convinces him that this is 
the only country in the world where intelli- 
gent, temperate, industrious men of good 
character are sure of a comfortable living, 
and where the son of the poorest has a fair 
chance to obtain the highest offices of the na- 
tion. It is the only country in the world 
where nearly all the rich men, and nearly all 
the prominent, began poor, and by working 
hard—not eight hours but frequently twice 
that number —have reached their present po- 
sitions, Gro. T. ANGELL. 

Our Dumb Animals. A monthly “ fearless in its cham- 


pionship for animal and man.” — News, Galveston, Texas, 
Jan. 26. 


LUCERNE CATHEDRAL, SWITZER- 
LAND. 


From Interlachen we went over the Brunig 
Pass together to Lucerne. While crossing 
Lake Lucerne. we were favored with a 
mountain storm. It came up suddenly. The 
sun was eng | brightly when the storm 
burst upon us, the thunder crashing terrific- 
ally, the rain —_ down in torrents, the 
wind blowing furiously, the setting sun ting- 
ing the clouds with red, the rain looking like 
blood. I never saw anything more terribly 
beautiful. The storm passed over in a few 
minutes, the wind bundling up one great 
cloud and rolling it along the face of the 
Righi like a huge ball. 

I can speak of only one thing in Lucerne — 
the great organ in the cathedral. The sun was 
shining brightly when we went in. After 
waiting a few minutes the organist began. 
I do not know the name of the selection. I 
was not at first impressed. I 
only just enjoyed the music. ery soon, 
however, the music changed. It was evi- 
dently representing a storm. We could hear 
the first sighing of the wind, then it would 
die away, and there was a pattering of rain- 
drops; then the wind rising and low mur- 
murs of thunder. All at once came a crash 


of thunder, the wind seemed to be driving 


ALLEGORICAL GROUP ON JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY MONUMENT. 


everything before it, the rain poured down in 
torrents. I looked out of the door to see 
whether or not a sudden storm had come up. 
The sun was shining brightly. Suddenly it 
seemed to me that a voice said, “Peace; be 
still.’ The storm died away; it seemed as 
though I could see the clouds breaking away, 
the sun coming out. A beautiful hymn of 
praise was sweetly chanted. J looked to see 
where the choir was. There was no choir; tt 
was all the organ. It filled us all with a feel- 
ing of awe, and when the organ stopped we 
stole out quietly; and even after we were in 
the open air we felt as though we hardly 
ought to speak aloud.— W. J. BALLARD, in 
Treasure Trove. 


The May number of “ Our Dumb Animals” is a gem 
of the printing art with superb illustrations and excel- 
lent reading.—Dubuque Trade Journal. 


+> 


“Bridget, has Johnnie come home from 
school yet?” “ Yis, sir.” ‘‘Have you seen 
him?” “No, sir.’ ‘Then how do you 
know he’s home?” ‘*’ Cause the cat’s 
hidin? under the stove, sir.’ — Time. 

[Try to get Johnnie into a Band of Mercy. 
— EpIrTor.] 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? | 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity to say a kind 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 


GEO, T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. | 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Fourth District School. 
24939 No.3 Band. 
P., Miss Ensey. 
24940 No. 4 Band. 
Miss Kissinger. 
24941 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Baldwin. 
24942 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Loehringer. 
24943 Columbia Band. 
» Miss Hoopert. 
24944 Forget-me-not Band. 
iss Rutledge. 
24945 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Miss Waymine. 
24946 Dll Try Band. 
P., Miss Bowman. 
24947 Sunshine Band. 
» Miss Gavin. 
24948 Sunbeam Band. 
, Miss Spindler. 
24949 Violet Band. 
P., Miss Traebing. 
Sixth District School. 


Band. 
mund Metzler. 
and. 

, Miss Byrne. 
24952 No.3 Band. 

P., Miss Severein. 
24953 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Edgeter. 
24954 Lincoln Band. 

P., Miss Crowe. 
24955 Touch-me-not Band. 

,» Miss Schmidt. 

24956 Buc keye Band. 

P., Miss Russell. 
24957 We Will Try Band. 

.» Miss Kressler. 

24958 Geo. a Band. 

P., s Gavin. 
24959 Red, White and Blue Band. 

P., Miss Hamilton. 
24960 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Foreman. 


» Miss Brandt. 
24963 Rule Band. 
P., Miss 
24964 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Rohrer. 
24965 No. 16 Band. 
-» Miss Kirrens. 
24966 Pansy Band. 
P., Miss McCartney. 
24967 Robin Band. 
P., Miss Glaser. 
24968 No. 19 Band. 
P., Miss Ecki. 
24969 Rainbow Band. 
P., Miss Pinkerd. 
24970 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Geige. 
971 Busy Bee Band. 
P.. Miss Burrows. 
24972 Wide Awake Band. 
» Miss Belsford. 
24973 No. 24 Band. 
P., Miss Greenwood. 
Twelfth District School. 
24974 No. 1 Band. 
P., Perry A. Winder. 
24975 No. 2 Band. 


P., Miss Schmidt. 
24976 No. 3 Band 

P., Miss Denise. 
24977 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss ~ 
24978 No. 5B 


» Miss Boone. 
24981 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Stoffel. 
24982 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Munday. 
24983 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Reichert. 
24984 No. ll Band. 
P., Miss Hale. 
24985 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Ridenour. 
24986 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Walters. 
24987 No. 14 Band. 
 #P., Miss Gifford. 
24988 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Saylor. 
Upper Marlborough, Ma. 
24989 Little Defenders’ Bani. 
P., Alice Harper. 
Akron, Ohio. 
24990 age School Band. 
Amy I. Herriff. 
Oakland City, Ind. 


24991 Endeavor Band. 
P., Mattie Wilgus. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
, 24992 Glenwood Band. 
P., Blanch Stearns. 
Chicora, Mich. 
| 24993 Chicora Band. 
| P., H. H. Hamilton. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Little Helper’s Band. 
P., Carrie L. a 
Carrol, N. H. 
24995 Carrol Band. 
P., Miss Stella Howe. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Little Gleaners Band. 
P., F. H. Bywater. 
Benkelman, Neb. 
Pleasant Valley Band. 
rs. Mary E. Parnell. 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Madisonville Band. 
P., Miss Ruth Plain. 
Vienna, Ont. 
ple Leaf Band. 
| fiss B. 
tw illiamsport, P. A 
Elizabeth Lyman Nice Band | 
P., Charles Bowman. 
Providence, R. I. 
Sweet Brier Band. 
P., Miss Mary McCabe. 
Earlington, Ky. 
Junior Band. 
P., Minnie L. Borland. 
Haselton, Ohio. 
Haselton Band. 
P., Kittie Yost. 
Barton, Vt. 
Epworth League B. 
, Mrs B. Owen. 
aot Falls R. I. 
Loving Band. 
P., Miss Kate Beattie. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Band. 
iss L. J. Thompson. 
Columbia, Pa. 
E. E. Lutheran 8.8. Band. 
P., Miss L. Smith. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Jennie Palmer. 
Morrill, Maine. 
Morrill Band. 
P., Miss S. A. Storer. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Enterprise Band. 
P., Miss Ethel Schofield. 
Rac ro Wis. 


24994 


24996 


) Seventh District School. 


2 1 Ba 

Ww. J. 

KG. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Carson. 

No.3 Band. 

| P., Miss Stivers. 

No. 4 Band. 

, Miss Wright. 

No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Osborn. 

4 Band. 

Miss Wireman. 
7 Band. 

Mise Miller. 


8 Band. 
‘Odlin. 
9 Band. 
P., Miss Unverferth. 
No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Olivan. 
No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Hagan. 
No. 13 Band. 

,» Miss Anderson. 

14 Band. 


P., Miss he 
ct School. 


nd. 
Beistle. 
Ke. 2 Band. 
Miss Willl. 
25030 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Sawyer. 

25031 a 4 Ban 

Miss Cooper. 
25032 Xo 5 Band. 

Miss Hall. 
253033 Ke. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Kunz. 
No.7 Band. 
P., Miss Gillispie. 
No.8 Band. 
P., Miss Rohrer. 
25036 No. 9 Band. 
| P., Miss Hippard. 


25034 
23035 


25037 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Cain. 
25038 No. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Dixon. 
25039 — Rule Band. 
» Miss Fitzpatrick. 


25040 Ger e Washington Band. 


Miss Parkinson. 

y Bee Band. 

| iss Hiekey. 
25042 Little Workers Band. 

} P., Miss Gerkin. 

| 25043 Pansy Band. 

| P., Miss Mumma. 

| Sixteenth District School. 

| 25044 No.1B 


and. 
P., Mary E. Terry. 
| 25045 No. 2 Band. 
| » Miss Crowell. 
| 25046 Xe. and. 
| P., Miss Gray. 
25047 No. 4 Band. 
| P., Miss Bates. 
| 25048 No. 5 Band. 
| P., Miss Baird. 


| $5089 
| 25050 
| 25051 
2505 
25053 
25054 
25055 


No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss McLardie. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Doup. 
Vl Try Band. 
P., Miss Sternberger. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss Davidson. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Christman. 
Centennial Band. 
P., Miss McClure. 
Earnest Workers Bani. 
» Miss Clark. 
Help ing Hand Band. 
Miss Fogarty. 
Bisy Bee Band. 
P., Miss Edwards. 


25057 


25058 
P., Miss Tomlinson. 
59 Lincoln Band. 

P., Miss Houston. 
Golden Rule Band. 
-» Miss Lehman. 

Band. 

, Miss Scott. 
Hands Band. 
, Miss Galloway. 

District School. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., James M. Craven. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Todd. 
Defenders Band. 
P., Miss Mente. 
Helping Hands Band. 
| P., Miss Murphy. 
| 25067 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Prior. 
| 25068 Lincoln Band No. 2. 
P., Miss Zeidler. 
25069 Buckeye Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 
25070 Eyes Band. 
P., Miss Gerkins. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss Rice. 
Lilac Band. 
P., Miss Schroeder. 
Pansy Band, 
P., Miss Brown. 
Fifteenth District School. 
| 25074 a 1 Band. 
, J. R. Fenstamaker. 
| 25075 8%. 2 Band. 
| , Miss Hale. 
| 25076 Ke. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Klugell. 
| | 25077 No. 4 Band. 
| P., Miss Wortman. 
| 25078 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Swain. 
| 9g 79 No. 6 Band. 
| , Miss Beard. 
25080 No. 7 Band.. 
P., Miss Lisher. 
25081 No. 8 Band. 
| P., Miss McCreery. 
25082 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Coons. 
25083 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Shibely. 
25084 11 Band. 
Miss Baldwin. 
25085 8%. 12 Band. 
-» Miss Faulkner. 
| 25086 ae. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Keifer. 


| 25087 aq 14 Band. 


25071 
25072 
25073 


Miss R. P. Mercer. 

25088 No. 15 Band. 

P., Miss Taylor. 
25089 No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Jungcelass. 
No. 17 Band. 
P., Miss Jones. 
25091 No. 18 Band. 

P., Miss Cavanaugh. 


| 25090 


George Washington Band. 


Sixteenth i School. 


25092 
25093 
25094 
25095 


25096 


25101 
25102 


| 25103 


| 25104 


7 No.6 B 


No. 1B 


No. 2 Band. 

» Miss Burns. 
3 Band. 
P., Miss Edwards. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Van Loan. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Schneider. 
and. 
P., Miss Schroder. 
7 Band. 

» Miss McCallum. 


i, 
,» Miss O’Connell. 
No. 9 Band. 
Miss Wallace. 


No. ll Band. 
, Miss Cavanaugh. 
Ke. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Amend. 
No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Washburne. 


Thirteenth District School. 


25105 


25111 
25112 
25113 


25114 
25115 
25116 
25117 
25118 
25119 


25120 


25132 
25133 
25134 


| 25135 


25139 


25140 


| 


25141 


| 25142 


| 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., - Davidson. 
Line oln Band. 

, Edwin J. Brown. 


7 Geo. Washington Bani. 


P., Miss Bruce. 
C.S. Hubbard Band. 


P., Miss Evans. 


9 Red, White and Blue Band. 


P., Miss Nolan. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss Ryan. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Shank. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
Ninth District Schoo). 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Willoughby. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Breene. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Miller. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Saylor. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Willoughby. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Heidelbaugh. 
- S. Hubbard Band No. 1. 
Beachem. 
- Hubbard Band No, 2. 
Balwin. 
"s. Hubbard Band No. 3. 
Miss Emmons. 
3 S. Hubbard Band No. 4. 
.» Miss Hardy. 
Hubbard Band No. 5. 
» Miss Marietta. 


Geo Washington Band. 


P., Miss O’Conner. 
}. 8S. Hubbard Band. 
P., Miss Emmons. 


7 Lincoln Band. 


P., Miss Sharts. 


$ Violet Band. 


P., Miss Johnson. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Miss Rike. 

Willoughby Band No. 1. 

P., Miss Stoppleman. 

Willoughby Band No. 2 

P., Miss Belden. 

Third District School. 

Buckeye Band. 

P., Lida B. Lair. 

Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Clara Pritzinger. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Emma G. Moodie. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Honor Band. 

P., John T. Miller. 


Junction City, Kansas. 
5 tion City Band. 


.» Miss Mary L. Hay. 


7 Junction City Band No. 2 


-» Margaret Miller. 
June tion City Band No. 3. 
., Miss Vida Shaw. 
Herkimer, 
School Band. 
-, Marguerite Pettis. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Garden Band. 
P., Cora C. Halton. 
Howard Lake, Minn. 
Frankie Latham Band. 
P., Charles Buckman. 
Abbeville, S.C. 
Band. 
, Miss Mollie King. 
Boston, Mass. 


25143 F. T. Greenhalge Band 
P., Mary A. Crafts. 
Moes River, Quebec. 
25144 Excelsior Band No. }. 
| P., Miss Edith C. Pierce. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Eighth District Schooi. 
55145 No. 
Tuttle. 
25146 No. 
P., Miss orcoran. 
25147 No. 3 Band. 
| , Miss Hesse. 
| 25148 Ke. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Mathews. 
25149 No. 5 Band. 
| P. Miss Finch. 
25150 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Weaver. 
25151 No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Knerr. 
| 25152 No. 8 Band. 
| P., Miss Heil. 
25153 _ 9 Band. 
Miss Knerr. 
25154 Xo. 


25155 No. ll Band. 
} P., Miss Hunter. 
25156 No. 12 Band. 
| P., Miss Humer. 
25157 No. 13 Band. 
P., Miss Griffith. 
25158 No. 14 Band. 
P., Miss McCandless. 
25159 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Patten. 
25160 No. 16 Band. 
P., Miss Ochs. 
Eleventh District School. 
25161 Willing Hands Band. 
, Mary B. Westfall. 
25162 yt e Band. 
, Miss Mayer 
| 25163 Workers Bani. 
, Miss Brady. 
25164 "ersey erance Band. 
, Miss Huber. 
25165 Golden Rule Band. 
, Miss Murphy. 
| 25166 f il Try Band. 
, Miss Snowden. 
| 25167 Sunbeam Band. 
| , Miss Crowe. 
| 25168 Bright E yes Band 
P., Miss Nixon. 
St. Joseph § School. 
25169 St. Joseph’s Band. 
P., Sister Mary Borgia. 
25170 Leo Band. 
P., Sister Marie Louise. 
25171 Star of the Sea Band. 
P., Sister Mary Anthony 
25172 Morning Star Band. 
P., Sister Mary Huberta. 
25173 Mayflow er Band. 
Sister Mary Carmel. 
25174 Star Band. 
P., Sister Mary Evangelist. 
25175 Sunshine Band. 
P., Sister Mary Andrew 
Fifth District School. 
25176 Band. 
. A. Minnick. 
25177 Ko. Band. 
Miss Sandmeier. 


25179 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Houghtelin. 
25180 No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss DeF rees. 
25181 No. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Horn. 
25182 No. 7 Band. 

P., Miss Carberry. 
25183 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Ansbury. 
25184 No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss Koch. 


25185 No. 10 Band. 


P., Miss Guthridge 

25186 No. 11 Band. 
?., Miss Sixsmith. 

25187 No. 12 Band. 

P., Miss Smith. 
25188 No., 13 Band. 

P., Miss Mahoney. 
25189 No. 14 Band. 

P., Miss Boyer. 
25190 No. 15 Band. 

P., Miss Clark. 
25191 No. 16 Band. 

P., Miss Hilkey. 
25192 No. 17 Band. 

-» Miss Metz. 

25193 No. 18 Band. 

P., Miss Hall. 
25194 No. 19 Band. 

P., Miss Winter. 
25195 No. 20 Band. 

P., Miss Doren. 


2509) 
25098 
25099 
S| No. 10 Band. 
25106 
2510) 
25108 
25110 
25056 
24961 No. 12 Band. 
P., Miss Boltin. 
9 > w 
P., Warren Seelye. 25121 | 
25122 
25123 
25124 
2512 
2512 
251 
25178 Wo. 3 Band. 
25129 P., Miss Crow. | 
25130 
25020 | 
25131 
25021 
25022 
+» Miss Kilian. 
24979 No. 6 Band. 25023 
P., Miss Hinkle. 
25024 
25025 
P., Miss Newton. | | 
25026 No. 15 Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
25027 No. 416 Band. 2513¢ 
2513 
25138 
| 
| 


THE BIRD’S SONG. 
(Translated from the French.) 


I come to warm my downy wings 
At the Sun’s first fires that lure; 
How charming nature’s face at dawn, 
So brilliant, so rosy, and pure! 
feautiful Morn, thee I salute! 
Sad and cold night take thy adieu. 
High, higher than the clouds we fly 
Far, very far into the blue. 


It is so sweet to be free, 

And to sing with light in one’s eyes! 
Loving returns us happiness; 

Joyful my hymn mounts to the skies. 
Then in the brook which murmurs on, 

Which glides and hides neath grasses long, 
I go to bathe my plumage soft, 

And to repeat my mellow song. 


I glean for our birdlings wee 
Some grains among the waving blades, 
And while I wing my faithful mate 
Watches serenely in the shades. 
Near them under the leafy boughs, 
I love to course with victor’s sway, 
And to entwine the foliage 
With sweet and joyous roundelay. 


Oh! that my fond delicate trills 

Might stir the tendrils of your heart! 
Children, of you my boon L crave, 

Ah! let not joy from me depart. 
Liberty is my very life, 

So beautiful in forest glade! 
Spare, I entreat, the bird’s dear home, 

Our care woven nest in the shade. 

Mrs. 8. R. H. GILEs, 

Tiyde Park, Mass. 


HEROISM REWARDED. 
(Translated from the French.) 


There was a terrible fight going on a mile or two from 
the village of Hooties. The air resounded with the 
noise of the rifles: cannon awakened the echoes, and in 
the distance could be seen dark, heavy columns of smoke 
and powder. 

The Curé knelt before the altar praying for nis people. 
Around him pale with fright, the villagers were begging 
God to protect them. 

Two young lads stealing from bush to bush, and 
softly approaching the ranks, fired on the Prussians. 
«*Fire two loads in pursuit!” said the officer. 

Then a detachment of German soldiers galloped toward 
the village. There they arrested six of the inhabitants, 
the first they met, and took them before the Mayor. 


“You are the highest in authority,” saidthe commanding | 


officer to this official. I come, then, to tell you that 
some one has fired on his Majesty’s troops near your 
village. Being nearest to the scene of the crime you are 
held responsible. You must hand over the guilty ones 
or else six of the inhabitants of the village will be shot 
asanexample. I will wait until tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 
‘The execution must take place at noon. In the mean- 
while your village is under martial law and I will guard 
the prisoners.” It would be impossible to describe the 
feelings of the poor village people. The women uttered 
the most lamentable cries. The people met together and 
it was resolved with sighs and tears to let fate decide who 
should be the victims, by drawing lots. Those who had 
fired on the Germans did not belong to the community : 
they came from a distance, following the Prussian col- 
umn. 

The day was spent in discussion, lamentation and 
sorrow. ‘he Mayor, the Curé and two old men: bent 
with the weight of more than eighty years vainly 
begged the Vrussian oflicer for mercy. The women 
came weeping. All wasin vain. 

The six unhappy men designated were delivered to 
him at five o’clock that evening and confined in the hal! 
of the school room on the ground floor of the Mayor’s 
house. The Prussian oflicer authorized the Curé to 
carry to the men the consolations of religion. Their 
hands were tied behind their backs and the same rope 
tied their legs together. They were so prostrated that 
they could scarcely understand what the Curé said. 
‘Two of them had fainted. At one end of the line with 
his head raised and his brow apparently unruffled, stood 
# man of about forty years of age, the father of five 


HUMANITY. 


motherless children, whose only support he was. He 
wept over his children whom he was to leave to poverty, 
perhaps to starvation. 

All the efforts of the Curé were unable to bring peace 
to this crushed spirit. Finally he went out and walked 
slowly to the guard house where the officer was quartered. 
The latter was smoking a large porcelain pipe. He 
continued to smoke and listened to the Curé without 
interrupting him. 

“Captain,” said the Curé, “six hostages are in your 
hands who within a few hours are to be shotdown. Not 
one of them has fired upon your troops. The guilty 
ones have escaped and your intention is to give an 
example that will serve as a warning to the inhabitants 
of other localities. It makes little difference to you 
whether you shoot one or another. I would say, though, 
the better known the victim the stronger would be the 
warning. So I come to ask youas a favor to let me take 
the place of a father whose death would leave five little 
children in misery. He and I are both innocent but my 
death will be less regretted than his.” 

« Just as you please,” said the oflicer. 

Four soldiers led the Curé to prison; he was tied hand 
and foot with the other victims. The peasant whose 
place he took, the father of the five children, embraced 
his benefactor. 

We will not try to paint the anguish of that night. 
When daybreak came the Curé had revived the courage 
of his companions in misery. 

The poor fellows, at first stupeficd by fear, had now 
become at the voice of the priest, glorious martyrs who 
were supported by Christian faith and the hope of a 
better life. At eleven o’clock a military escort halted 
at the door and the prisoners were marched out. The 
Curé at their hea: recited aloud the Office of the Dead. 
Along the road knelt the villagers waiting to get a last 
look at their pastor. They had come to the place of 
execution when a Major in the Prussian Army, who 
happened to be passing with an order stopped. 

The sight of the priest attracted his attention. The 
Captain explained. The Major ordered the execution 


delayed and reported to the General-in-chief. The 
General ordered the Curé to be brought before him. 
The explanation was short. 

The General was a noble-hearted man. He said tothe 
Curé: “ Sir, I do not wish your death. Go, and tell your 
parishioners that for your sake I show mercy to them 
all.” 

When the Curé was gone the Prussian General gaid 
to the officers who had witnessed the scene: seg 

“Tf every Frenchman had a heart like this simple 
priest, we would not stay long on this side of the Rhine?” 
From the French of General Ambert. 

Translated by VIRGINIA MCSHERRY, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 
CONSCIENCE IN A DOG. 


Bran, our big dog, showed himself con- 
science-stricken on one particular occasion. 
We were staying at Yarmouth, and Bran, 
who was allowed perfect liberty, was lost 
for one entire day! At night, just before the 
house was shut up, he made his appearance. 
Being met at the hall door, he was rebuked 
and his offered paw not taken. 

His nightly resting-place was a cellar, where 
he had a comfortable straw couch provided 
for him, and his usual custom was to run 
down stairs immediately to his bed and 
supper; but on this evening he remained at 
the top of the stairs and cried and whined 
piteously. Presently my brother said, ‘You 
must come and make it up with Bran, or the 
poor fellow will cry there all night!” Accord- 
ingly we opened the door, and one by one 
shook Bran’s paw in sign of forgiveness, 
whereupon he quietly walked down stairs, 
and after eating his supper with avidity, 
curled himself up on the straw and went to 
sleep. — Ellen Isabelle Tupper. 


Our Dumb Animals. 11 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts for the M. 8. P. C, A. for April. 

Fines and witness fees, $120.52. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. J. W. Clark, $50; H. C. Warren, $10; Geo. C. 
Lee, $3; F. A. Whitney, $3; A. S. Paton, $3; Miss A. 
Willard, $3; Mrs. O. H. Burkhardt, $3; S. E. Packard 
& Son, $1.50; F. M. Dennin, $1.50; R. B. Grover, $1.50; 
M. A. Packard & Co., $1.50; J. B. Pratt, $1.50. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

S. V. A. Hunter, Mrs. H. L. Jordan, C. T. Phillips, 
Mrs. S. P. Blake, Mrs. C. P. Dickinson, Miss H. E. 
Bigelow, Miss M. B. Fyfe, Jas. Phillips, Jr., Mrs. E. 
Cordis, John Bartlett, Mrs. J. H. Thayer, Mrs. S. H. 
Swan, Miss M. Murdock, Barbour, Stockwell & Co., 
Mrs. Theo. Lyman, Mrs. W. J. Fegan, Mrs. C. L. Lewis, 
Mrs. Otis Shepard, Lorenzo Snow, Mrs. D. W. Swift, 
D. W. Ross, A. L. Comstock, 8. Tower, Mrs. J. Greenleaf, 
H. Thayer & Co., Mrs. C. Boyden, Prof. J. D. Whitney, 
Mrs. F. W. Lawrence, Wm. F. Hall, P. B. Keith, Whit- 
man & Keith. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. A. F. Putnam, G. R. Wallace, E. M. Rockwell, 
H. Mayo, W. H. Lewis, Mrs. W. Woodman, Dr. Foster, 
Miss Alice Wells, G. G. Page Box Co., Mrs. E. Burnett, 
Mrs. W. B. Lambert, Misses Chipman, Mrs. J. B. Boul- 
ton, Mrs. J. Gooding, Mrs. J. Lyman, Mrs. J. A. Kohl, 
Mrs. E. M. Dunham, Mrs. E. Abbott, Miss A. P. Hench- 
man, Baker-Hunnewell Co., W. T. Richardson, Chas. 
Place, Mrs. C. L. Harding, M. C. Bacon, Mrs. F. B. 
Powell, Dr. 8. J. Gruver, C. Howard, W. H. Lewis, 
Hon. W. A. Reed. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Marion Locke, E. M. Abbott, Mary Stevens, A. A. 
Marshall, Dr. C. H. Rice, Dr. G. D. Colony, Mrs. M. B. 
Whittier, Dr. Bradford, Miss I. N. Parker, J.G. Edgerly, 
J. F. D. Garfield, C. S. Tolman, W. A. Cogswell, Hon. 
F. S. Coolidge, Rev. C. W. Holm, C. M. Parker, G. N. 
Proctor, W. A. Fairbanks, G. A. Gane, Whitney & Co., 
C. A. Hunt, Leominster Shirt Co., H. M. Lane, 8S. S. Tis- 
dale, C. H. Porter, H. F. Sawtelle, Mrs. Lyman Patch, 
Mrs. H. O. Bright, H.C. Hopewell, Mrs. D. N. Chamber- 
lain, W. Yerxa, Hayward Conf. Co., C. H. Wildes, Mrs. 
W. Read, Miss M. E. Howe, Mrs. Reuen Thomas, Mrs. 
8S. Duncan, Mrs. L. K. Wilson, Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, 
Mrs. J. H. T. Gardiner, Mrs. Mudge, Miss A. A. Rich- 
ards, Miss A.I. Parker, Mrs. I. A. Evans, Miss 8. Mun- 
roe, Mrs. E. Wason, Mrs. B. F. Larrabee, A. L. Burditt, 
Dr. T. W. Clements, W. F. Lawrence, “In memory of 
Sam and Dick,” Mrs. A. B. Mizener, Mrs. C. H. 8. Bus- 
well, Nancy E. Smith, Gould Packing Co., P. C. C. Whit- 
comb, Mrs. C. H. Perry, F. G. Boggs, Mrs. J. A. Lans- 
ing, Prof. J. M. Pierce, Mrs. C. H. Spaulding, Geo. E. 
Sumner, John Holmes, Robert Raynor, Mrs. H. 8. Nash, 
Mrs: A. J. Wallace, Mrs. W.J. Irving, Miss A. F. Cook, 
W. Campbell & Co., A. R. Luke, W. H. Wood; David 
Fudge, Mrs. L. Seavey, A. R. Bayley, Mrs. J. H. 
Holmes, F. H. Jensen, Mrs. F. C. Waitt, Mrs. Morse, 
Miss A. L. Whitney, E. H. Abbot, Jr., Donation, Mrs. 
A. B. Fuller. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, Mrs. D. D. Pat- 
ten, L. Kemp & Sons, Mrs. A. A. Howard, J. P.C. 
Winship, Mrs. J. I. Russell, Mrs. Benj. Lombard, Mrs. 
F. Leeds, Donation, Dr. T. E. Cunningham, Brock 
Bros., Miss E. H. Storer, Mrs. W. C. Piper, Miss 
Susan Smith, F. P. Merrill, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Enoch 
Beane, A. Swanson, E. Keith, Dr. J. E. Bacon, R. O. 
Harris, Jonathan White. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar $0.79. 

Total, $400.29. 

The American Humane Education Society $275. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., $8; Miss Sarah Bixby, 
$7; Tewksbury Pub. Lib. $6.50; Mrs. J. Kendrick, $5.40; 
J.O. L. Hillard, $5; Mrs. A. N. Sampson, $3; Mrs. W.H. 
Bradley, $3; Mrs. A. Twining, $3; Habich & Co., $3; 
A. G. Van Nostrand, $3; M. Chittenden, $1.25; Robert- 
son & Gill, $0.75; G. M. Brown, $0.75; E. Forristall, 
$0.75; Miss Lydia C. Barker, $0.75. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss Mary B. Stone, Mrs. S. Lincoln, A. V. Lynde, 
W.H. 8S. Jordan, Dr. Ingalls, F. K. Simonds, Miss E. M. 
Bissell, Mrs. C. K. Dillaway, Mrs. S. R. Hecht, W. L. 
Crosby, Mrs. G. S. Wentworth, Miss Quincy, S. T. 
Elliot, Mrs. G. H. Rogers. 


ONE DOLLAR AND Firty EACH. 

Miss E. A. Daggett, W. L. Garrison, Miss S. H. 
Hooker, Miss A. Rich, Frank Paul, W. O. Connor, 
Miss L. H. Williams, Geo. H. Elson, Mrs. J. P. Nor- 
ris, J. E. Lewis & Co., Boston Rubber Co., Phillips 
and Hodgdon, J. Gurney & Co., Howard Mfg. Co., 


J. P. Stewart & Co., D. Whiting & Sons, C. A. Dole, 
The Atlantic Works, E. D. Leighton, Wm. Curtis’ Sons. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


C. R. Lawrence, W. Sanger, Austin Gove & Sons, 
Mrs. L. E. Rall, E. 8. McEwen, Thomas Goddard, Free- 
man Ilardy, W. G. Clerk, Mrs. G. Scull, Marion Brown, 
P. M. Buxton, J. A. Glidden, M. E. Glidden, Durant 
Drake, Dr. Woodward, Miss C. E. Fisher, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, May W. Anthony, Miss S. M. Hale, Miss H. J. 
Westcott, J. W. Bartlett, H. C. Domansky, C. E. Per- 
kins, F. G. Edgerly, Dr. H. J. Petersen, B. F. Burgess 
& Son, Alice Seaver, Mrs. E. James, Mrs. A. F. Osborn, 
Miss Sarah Jenkins, Cora E. Ballou, Miss J. A. Getchell, 
Olive A. Rea, Rey. O. G. Dobbs, Mrs. L. A. Woodman, 
Mrs. E. M. Williams, Estabrooks & Sibley, J. C. Clapp, 
J. W. Field, D. T. Dickinson, C. A. Raymond, J. H. 
Storer, John Hopkins. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. H. G. Clemson, Geo. Morrison, Walpole Pub. 
Lib., Mrs. N. S. White, Mra. J. M. Candlish, E. C. Wood, 
E. H. Stair, W. G. Corthell, I. M. Sinclair, C. W. Smith, 
D. F. Estes, Mrs. E. A. Gerald, G. W. H. Nichols, Child- 
ren’s Home, Mrs. A. F. Osborne, Jennie M. Curtis, Mina 
D. Plumb, Lucy Hudson, Susan H. Wilkins, Fanny R. 
Howe, M. Perkins. S. L. Clapp, Mrs. M. Molloy, S. 
Bolender, Mrs. S. D. Young, E. Culham, John Wana- 
maker, Mrs. Jane Briggs, W. G. Todd, M. G. Young, 
A. E. Bradley, Mrs. E. J. Robbins, Miss A. E. Clark, 
Essie Walter, Kate H. Sanborn, Mary J. Carr, Mrs. C. 
P. Croft, Mary O. Bender, Mrs. H. Endicott, J. M.Colby, 
Mrs. M. M. Andre, J. McCarthy & Co., C. L. Noyes, F. 
S. Hersom, Winnissimet Bank, C. H. Faunce, W. T. 
Harlow, Nelson Bros., H. E. Rice, Addison Bros., H. W. 
Jeffries, Wm. T. Burns, F. W. Hartley, A. A. Fickett, 
J.C. Loud, Geo. B. Guild, C. A. Merriam, Geo. W. Hobbs, 
John Bryant, H. Harris, E. M. Heustis, W. H. Oakes, 
Richard Dowd, E. F. Dunn, E. L. Brooks, T. Gately, 
Starr & Spaulding, A. L. Nute, C. D. Cobb & Co., G. W. 
Pritchard, F. C. Ayer, A. F. Hyde, E. M. Sweeney, J. E. 
O’Brien, C. A. Abbott, W. Rice, G. D. Wemyss, D. P. 
Page, G. H. Wood Co., James Gould, J. Robbins & Co., 
L. F. Saunders, E. R. Webster, G. Lownsbro, B. J. 
Graham, S. T. Manson & Co., T. B. Grimes, Carstensen 
Bros., C. E. Lindergreen, W. E. Hathaway & Sons, W. 
B. Pigeon, Seaver & Co., O’Neil & Donovan, First Ward 
Nat. Bank, C. H. Atkinson, J.S. Eastman, N. D. Hurd, 
A. T. Weinz, H. J. Joyce, Nutter & Bisbee, N. C. Upham, 
Mrs. Stratton, Mrs. W. A. Garno, W. B. Cutter, F. H. 
Putnam, S. C. Nason, Keith & White. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $1.24. 

Total, $206.89. 

Publications sold, $125.30. 

Total, $1128.00. 


Receipts from Donations and Sales by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society for April. 


Mrs. John Woodward, $20.00; Julius A. Palmer, $10.00; 
Miss E. E. Page, $5.00; Minnesota Soap Co., $18.00; 
Washington Humane Society, $8.25. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $40.97. 


HIS UMBRELLA. 


A young man was riding down town the 
other evening in a Euclid avenue car. He 
took the front seat and held in his hand an 
umbrella which had been given him as a 
birthday present. On the seat facing him 
was alady with a precocious infant boy, evi- 
dently about five years old. The youngster 
regarded the young man with attention for 
a few moments and then his eyes wandered 
to the umbrella. He gazed at it in silence 
for a second; then he wriggled in his seat, 
clapped his hands and shouted: 

“Oh, mamma, don’t that look like papa’s 
umbrella? ” 

“Hush! hush! my child ” said the mother, 
patting the prodigy on the head. 

“Papa was looking for his umbrella this 
eae. mamma,” continued the child won- 

er. 

“Yes; yes, but he found it,”’ said the mother, 
hurriedly, as the conversation was becoming 
of interest to the occupants of two rows of 
seats. 

“Why, mamma,” continued the youngster, 
“you know he didn’t. You told him that he 
didn’t know enough to keep an umbrella. 
Why mamma’’— 

At this stage the young man left the car. 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can 
obtained at our offices at the following 
cost prices, free of postage: — 


Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T- 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 

cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T.Angell .  . 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 

twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell - + $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or » 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. T. 

Angell, 5 cents each,or . 5.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 “* 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell dae. ** 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell . ° 60 ** 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . = * 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 1.00 “ 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.00 ** 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy- 
This, ds well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one 
asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below =. 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and 
more amie. as now, 25 cents each,in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

a@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor- 
Hawley, Boston. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTion Society. 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate Annual. . $5 00 
Associate Life . 5000; Branch... . 10 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual. . $5 00 
Associate Life . i . 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s ... 100 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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